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FIRES IN AMERICA 

In these rapid days it is amusing to recall older and simpler 
times and methods. The exuberant and flowery literary style of 
the year 1874 is as archaic as is the scene of that period which 
it describes. Since then we have become more enlightened, more 
electric, "but are we any better fellows?" — Ed. 



AN alarm of fire is the signal of vast 
**• commotion in an American city. 
The loud bells of the various engine- 
houses toll with frantic clamour the noted 
strokes, according to the direction of the 
alarm, which afford the firemen a clue to 
action. Men and boys dash hither and 
thither pell-mell — overwhelmed with ex- 
pectancy, doubt and excitement. Some 
rush immediately to the engine-houses, 
assuming fire-hats and capes and belts, 
and commanding the rope. Many join 
the engine in the streets; and though the 
rope may have only half a dozen mem- 
bers at starting, the line is quickly 
formed on the way. I n the neighbourhood 
of the fire, if it rage fiercely, are thou- 
sands of human beings intently watching 
the devastation. The shrieks and calls 
of the firemen through their horns, and 
the wild splendour of the red flames, pro- 
duce an effect overwhelming in its char- 
acter. The streets are flooded with water 
from the plugs and leaky hose; the heavy 
tramp of men, the bickering whoop of 
partisan boys, and the crush of falling 
timbers, all — all make up a spectacle stir- 
ring and fearful. 

By far the most pleasing picture in the 
career of the fire department of an Atlan- 
tic city is the triennial parade, which is 
celebrated with so much pomp and una- 
nimity. On this day all feuds are forgot- 
ten; the hatchet is buried; and the olive- 



branch of peace is twined gracefully in the 
buttonhole of every fireman. This pa- 
rade is a gorgeous affair, and got up re- 
gardless of labour, cost, and sacrifice. 
The engines, which are beautiful speci- 
mens of handicraft, and in many cases 
very expensive, are repainted, garnished, 
gilded, dressed with flowers, and orna- 
mented with brilliant devices. The pa- 
rade is formed of all the engines thus 
decorated, some of which are dragged 
by horses, and others by the members, 
dressed in elegant equipment. In many 
of the streets along which the cortege 
passes are constructed triumphal arches, 
covered with foliage, flags, and flowers. 
The glorious Stars and Stripes flutter in 
the breeze at almost every turn, and the 
windows are crowded with ladies, waving 
handkerchiefs or tossing roses to the gal- 
lant firemen as they pass. Every brick 
seems to have given birth to a pennon; 
and the slender tree-tops, gaily whirling 
in the air-currents, merrily shower sun- 
shine and flowers on the bright pageant. 
We glance up and down the street, and 
the coup d'oeil suggests a vast bed of 
variegated tulips and silver lilies disturbed 
by some invisible spirit of action; noth- 
ing but banners, flags, streamers, bright 
costumes, and the most vivid objects of 
fanciful invention meet the view. The 
column advances, and brilliant beyond 
description it is. 

From Bow Bells, London. 



